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What Are Your Interests? 

Part 2 


No, this isn’t the same article you read in the last T&L , 
but it is an update on the new study groups being set up for 
Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club members. 

To date the response has been amazing. When this article 
was prepared on the fifteenth of September, there were five 
definite groups developing. That’s only one or two weeks after 
everyone received the last T&L. 

Here is a list of the groups and the numbers of members as 
of September 15. 


Group # of Members 

Mushrooms 6 

Botany 3 

Butterflies 

Insects other than butterflies 1 

“ Birds 1 


The possibility of a Butterfly group may not have been con- 
_sidered by some members, but we have a few keen lepidopterists 
who will help out a group if it gets any members. The Bird 
Records Committee has indicated that it is presently looking into 
organizing a birding group. 

Don’t forget that you don’t have to be a specialist to take 
part in the studies of any of these groups, but it would be great 
if a few knowledgeable people would step forward to lend a hand. 
We do have a few stepping out, but let’s hear from a few more. 

The number to call to leave your name, address, telephone 
number and the group or groups you would like to be in is 722- 
3050. A few people indicated some interest at the last Club 
picnic. If they would call in and give us the needed information 
for confirmation, we’ll know we haven’t forgotten anyone. 

Let’s hear from you. 
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Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 
Nancy J. Flood 
Nan D. Grainger 
Tom Hince 


Other Areas 
Jerry T. Cheshuk 

Yorkton, Sask. 
Robert A. Ellis 

Edmonton, Alta. 
Patricia E. MeCaw 






September, 1980 


The Membership Committee 
Fran Goodspeed, Chairman 



to Dr. Louis Lemieux, Director of the National Museum of Natur- 
al Sciences, for the use of his offices for typing eac 
of Trail & Landscape, and to his Secretary, Mrs. Dorothea Free 
hnrn for making the arrangements; 

to Trail & Landscape' s Production Staff listed on the inside 
front cover of each issue, and to Allan Reddoch for pmvidi g 
what amounts to a custom photographic print-making servi , 
to those who wrote articles, got others to write articles, 
refereed articles, kept us up to date on new 

happenings, took black and white photographs of Club activities, 
Sde suggestions for future articles, and made comments on 
various aspects of the magazine; * 

- to all of you who took the time to contribute in some way to 
Trail & Landscape, we express our appreciation. There wouldn t 
be much of a Trail & Landscape without you. 

The Editors 


THE OTTAWA DUCK CLUB 
presents 

Wildlife Art Show & Sale 

prints - painting - carving 

Saturday 22 November 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 
Sunday 23 November 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

at the Nepean Sportsplex 
Admission $1.00 

Come early for the best selection. 
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Bird's Eye View 

Farewell to a Column 


Brian Morin 

August 27, 1980. Black Wednesday they called it - the day 
the Canadian newspaper industry was rocked by major takeovers and 
closures. Those of us who reached for our Ottawa Journal that 
morning were shocked to read that the paper had just printed its 
last issue, ending nearly a century of service to the community. 
For many people it was like losing a close friend. 

Probably the greatest loss for local naturalists and bird 
lovers is the death of the bird column. For more than a quarter 
of a century, residents of the Ottawa area and neighbouring com¬ 
munities have been regularly following local birding news in 
Bird's Eye View . For the better part of twenty-three years, the 
late John Bird was at the helm, with birders like George McGee, 
Monty Brigham and myself taking over for John during his regular 
winter stints in the sunny Caribbean. 

With John’s retirement from the column in 1977 due to failing 
health, both Monty and I assumed scribe duties on an alternating 
quarterly basis. (John died in August, 1978.) Our efforts had 
always been directed towards presenting a balanced column for our 
readers, combining local bird news with feature stories, personal 
ramblings, updates on scientific findings, helpful hints, news 
from abroad, and progress reports on endangered species, all in 
an entertaining, personal format. 

As the primary columnist throughout the years, John Bird will 
be fondly remembered for his genuine appreciation and love of 
birds, coupled with a sense of humour and a masterful use of the 
English language. Through his writings we all became intimately 
familiar with the Birds’ summer hideaway in the Gatineau Hills. 
John’s careful observation of birdlife around the "Frogpond" and 
his vivid description of bird behaviour and plumage were the basis 
for many of his summer works. 

You’d expect that after twenty-three years of writing about 
birds that your columns would start to get a little stale, but, 
remarkably, John’s later columns were just as appealing as when 
he started. I found his description of a flock of Snow Buntings 
in a 1976 column particularly delightful. "...They usually run 
rather than hop and utter a merry, musical twittering - most 
grateful coming across frozen fields. But it is in the sky that 
most of us think of them, wheeling in flocks, dropping down in 
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a ’falling leaf’ manoeuvre and looking like a great^puff of snow¬ 
flakes. They have earned their nickname ’snowflake’ fairly. 
Everybody loves them; they brighten winter and lift our hearts." 


But the column has done more than just communicate informa 
tion about birds to the readers. Throughout the past two and a 
half decades it has been a valuable ally for The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club, promoting attendance at field trips, reporting 
on their findings, and indirectly encouraging many people to join 
the Club. So successful was the promotion, in fact, that atten¬ 
dance at field trips, particularly the early morning bird walks, 
was becoming unmanageable for the leaders, and it had to be cur¬ 
tailed. 

By the same token, the Club has been an equally strong ally 
for the column. Many Club members regularly reported their find¬ 
ings to John, Monty and me, and their reports frequently formed 
the backbone for the bird notes. 

Many thanks to all who contributed. You offered a valuable 
service, especially during the lean winter months. A special vote 
of thanks is also owing to the numerous individuals, as well as 
the Club itself, for coming to the rescue of the column earlier 
this year. New editorial policies and page format had drastically 
reduced the column size to only half, and at times one quarter, 
of its previous size. Needless to say, the content and delivery 
suffered, as did the reader. 

Following a bout of letter writing, the situation improved 
- temporarily. As the summer wore on, it became evident that the 
problems were worsening. Ironically, the column was about to 
improve, once and for all, in the week the paper was laid to rest. 
In fact, on that very day, I was about to deliver a new, expanded 
format which was guaranteed pictorial accompaniment each week. 

C’est la vie! 

I know the column will be missed, and both Monty and I will 
miss writing it. The following quote from John Bird's last regu¬ 
lar column sums it up for us nicely. "I wish a happy New Year to 
all readers and particularly wish to thank those almost innumer¬ 
able observers who have been the real ears and eyes of this column, 
throughout 1976. I am deeply indebted to them for their good 
help. Good birding all..Au revoir." 


ANDERSON ROAD BIRD FEEDER 

This fall the bird feeder which used to be near the edge of 
the parking lot of the Geomagnetic Laboratory of Energy, Mines 
and Resources will be relocated on the other side of Anderson 
Road. The new site is adjacent to the parking lot on the west 
side of Anderson Road south of Dolman Ridge Road. 
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Carleton Place 
Christmas Bird Count 
1944-1979 


George E. Findlay 


Our first bird count in 1944 was an informal affair insti¬ 
gated by the late Dr. Harrison Lewis and his assistant, Ollie 
Hewitt. Observers were the two mentioned plus Douglas Findlay 
(in R.C.A.F. uniform), E.H. Ritchie and myself. The count was 
small, about 15 species, but it was a beginning, and counts have 
been held every year since then. 

There are no official records of the first few counts, but 
in 1951 we began reporting to The Canadian Field-Naturalist , the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, and, later, to the Audubon Society. 

Dr. Lewis was a frequent visitor to Carleton Place. He 
claimed that we were ideally situated on limestone where we could 
45 row our potatoes, and on the edge of the Precambrian Shield 
where we could have fun in nature study, hunting and fishing. He 
and Earl Godfrey led us on several woodcock counting expeditions 
during the spring mating season, and that count was carried on 
for many years. 

In the early 1950 f s, Douglas Findlay mapped the area using 
the Audubon system and laid out convenient subareas using county 
roads as boundaries. The area covered is a circle with radius of 
7 1/2 miles, centred on the bridge over the Mississippi River on 
Bridge Street in Carleton Place. It contains some heavy forest, 
a lot of farmland, all of Mississippi Lake, a good stretch of the 
Mississippi River which is usually open in winter, and the commun¬ 
ities of Carleton Place, Almonte, Appleton, Ashton, and to the 
northern edge of Innisville. 

A stout band of birders from Ottawa, H.M. Brown, Fred Bour- 
guignon, Doug Savile, Rowley Frith, John Tener and John Bird, just 
to mention a few, gave us help and encouragement, and the count 
became firmly established. The usual procedure in the fifties was 
to meet at the office of Findlays Limited in the morning to des¬ 
patch groups to their allotted subareas. Everyone brought lunch 
and stayed in the field until 3 or 4 p.m., coming back to the 
Findlay Guest House for tea and reporting. This meeting after 
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■ ■ ■ | Carleton Place Christmas Bird Count Area 

5 

Scale in Km 


The 7 1/2 mile circle of the Carleton Place Count Area encompass¬ 
es deciduous -coniferous woodlands, farmland with woodlots 3 and 
Mississippi Lake and Mississippi River. 

The Carleton Place Count is one of several Christmas Bird Counts 
which take place every year in the Ottawa Valley. Other counts 
are held at Ottawa (see page 168 of this, issue ) 3 Pakenham-Am- 
prior, Grenville-Hawkesbury * and Deep River. 
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the count became popular because it enabled observers to compare 
notes, and find out what birds had been seen. A rough total of 
species and individual birds was quickly calculated and read out 
to the applause of the group. Accusations of "poaching" were 
frequent and had to be settled by the compiler. This general 
procedure is still maintained, but now some parties are sent out 
before daylight with tape recorders to call owls and to look for 
early moving species. The meeting place is now the office of the 
Mississippi Valley Conservation Authority, and tea, coffee and 
sandwiches are offered the reporting observers as they come in. 

A rough count is calculated and posted on a wall chart beside last 
year’s count. It is interesting to see what keen interest is 
taken in the comparisons. One regular observer, who had recorded 
3 White-winged Crossbills the year before, was justly indignant 
when they were inadvertently left off the chart. The correction 
was duly made, and the ruffled feathers of the observer were 
smoothed down by announcing the omission to all. 

In the 1950’s, back roads were not as well cleared as they 
are now. Ploughs had a habit of ploughing out over the side 
ditches and offering a smooth, wide road to the unwary. Invari¬ 
ably, some enthusiastic driver endeavouring to watch trees, sky 
and road at the same time, would get a wheel over the ditch and 
drop down in. His passengers would have to pile out and push 
while he did his best to steer back onto the road, encouraged by 
critical comment and vituperation from his crew. When cars did 
not show up soon after meeting time, rescue crews were sometimes 
sent out, but usually the crestfallen wanderers showed up on their 
own. 


Douglas Findlay was compiler for the early years, and I have 
carried on since 1956. John Bird faithfully reported results in 
his column in The Ottawa Journal. A letter from H.M. Brown in 
1956 reveals that John lost his bird notes in the excitement of 
covering the fire at the Russian Embassy that night. He had to 
rely on his memory to meet his deadline. This was one of our 
best early counts! 

A rough check of the records from 1951 to 1979 shows that in 
that period 84 species were recorded. The highest number in any 
one year was 45. Highest total of individual birds was 6,000. 

The usual swings in the numbers of winter finches are clearly 
shown. Sometimes, Pine Grosbeaks, Purple Finches, Pine Siskins 
and Redpolls were plentiful. In other years, they were few or 
missing entirely. The increase in the number of Evening Gros¬ 
beaks is very evident. In the years 1951 to 1956, the numbers 
recorded were 14, 20, 1, 6, 108 and 1, respectively. In 1978, 
there were 1,477. A complete list of species seen follows. 

Of recent years, we have had great help from Ottawa birders. 
George McGee and Bill Holland have been regulars, and the younger 
birders whose names appear regularly in the Ottawa papers have 
given invaluable help. I won’t try to list all the people who 
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helped to keep up interest, but they come from Ottawa, Perth, 
Arnprior, Morrisburg, and from as far afield as Burlington and 
North Bay. The press has given us excellent coverage. More and 
more people are interested in hearing and reading about our 
winter birds, and the Carleton Place Count, which started out 
with a handful of enthusiasts, now has about 45 observers and a 
large number of feeder operators taking part every year. 

SPECIES REPORTED IN CARLETON PLACE CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNTS 1951-1979 


Pied-billed Grebe 
Great Blue Heron 
Canada Goose 
Mallard 

American Black Duck 
Wood Duck 
Ring-necked Duck 
Greater Scaup 
Common Goldeneye 
Oldsquaw 
Surf Scoter 
Black Scoter 
Hooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Northern Goshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Rough-legged Hawk 
Osprey 

American Kestrel 
Ruffed Grouse 
Ring-necked Pheasant 
Gray Partridge 
Rock Dove 
Mourning Dove 
Common Screech Owl 
Great Horned Owl 
Snowy Owl 
Hawk Owl 
Barred Owl 
Great Gray Owl 
Long-eared Owl 
Saw-whet Owl 
Belted Kingfisher 
Pileated Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Downy Woodpecker 

Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker 
Northern Three-toed Woodpecker 
Horned Lark 


Gray Jay 
Blue Jay 
Northern Raven 
American Crow 
Black-capped Chickadee 
Boreal Chickadee 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Brown Creeper 
Winter Wren 
Northern Mockingbird 
American Robin 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Bohemian Waxwing 
Cedar Waxwing 
Northern Shrike 
Loggerhead Shrike 
European Starling 
House Sparrow 
Eastern Meadowlark 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Rusty Blackbird 
Brewer’s Blackbird 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Northern Cardinal 
Evening Grosbeak 
Purple Finch 
Pine Grosbeak 
Common Redpoll 
Pine Siskin 
American Goldfinch 
Red Crossbill 
White-winged Crossbill 
Dark-eyed Junco 
American Tree Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Lapland Longspur 
Snow Bunting 
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The Great Blue Heron 


Cyril Stanfield 
Carleton Place 

It was early morning in Riverside Park. A beautiful morning, 
cool and calm with scarce a ripple on the face of the river. 

Mist hung suspended like a gossamer veil on invisible string, 
and the upper surface of the mist looked level as a table top. 

Then he came into view - a huge gray-blue bird with a white 
breast and a contrasting black plume. On silent wings he glided 
in to perch on a dead limb overhanging the bank; his wing span 
must have been almost two metres. The Great Blue Heron shook his 
feathers and preened briefly before dropping into the shallows. 

It seemed a long time since he had eaten at dusk the previous 
night. 

He began his stalk slowly,, patiently, step by step; now 
pausing with one foot up as if momentarily frozen. The spear of 
a beak impaled a large frog which struggled vainly ere it disap-^ 
peared into that rapacious craw. Everything was grist to his 
mill - a small perch, a laree minnow, even a grasshopper which 
floated past. 

Suddenly he had a good-sized rock bass which he tried time 
after time to swallow. He almost seemed to deliberate for a time 
and finally left the river and climbed the bank. He began to 
pound the fish on the hardened earth, then succeeded in engulf¬ 
ing it head first. He paused a while and re-entered the shallows, 
taking three long swallows of water to help his meal down. 

Either his hunger was appeased, or he had young herons a- 
waiting him in that rough nest in the tall dead ash tree in the 
swamp. Whatever the reason, he suddenly crouched, and the long 
black-green legs thrust him upwards; his wings thrashed the water 
on the down beat, and the drops shone momentarily like a fistful 
of diamonds flung into the sunlight. 

Then he was aloft, the turbulence he created driving the 
thinning mists to whirl crazily. He cleared the treetops and 
was gone up-river, his one harsh "Quark” the last evidence of his 
having been there. But etched on my memory he T s still there - 
mine to recall some wild snow-filled evening this winter. 
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decent 

3ird Sightings 


Roger A. Foxall 

Birding during early June focussed mainly on the tail end of 
the spring migration. However, the eagerly awaited strong cold 
fronts and associated storms never arrived, and rarities were rare 
indeed. The immature Little Gull discovered in late May remained 
at Britannia for the first two days of June, and two Arctic Terns 
were there on the first. Late spring records included a Ruddy 
Duck at Richmond on June 1, a Horned Grebe on June 7, a Brant 
June 9 through 15, and a Northern Phalarope until June 14. 

The breeding season appears to have been very successful. 
Coots, which have been relatively rare breeders in recent years, 
were present in many of the marshes, and several pairs bred suc¬ 
cessfully at Ramsayville. Willow Flycatchers ( fits-bews ) were 
found in several locations. For those who have not yet found this 
species, I find that the most reliable- spot is near the western 
end of Leitrim Road, on the north side of the road just west of 
the belt of cedars. Families of Wood Ducks seemed everywhere. 
Mallards continue their increasing domination over Black Ducks: 
the large flocks at Ramsayville Marsh in late August consisted 
of over 90% Mallards 1 . The Northern Harrier appears to be recover¬ 
ing slowly from its recent difficulties, but Red-tailed Hawks re¬ 
main relatively scarce. Northern Cardinals are continuing to 
thrive in Ottawa, and reports of breeding are becoming common¬ 
place. (Remember, the first proven breeding was only about five 
years ago.) But for Stephen Gawn and myself, the most gratifying 
breeding season event was our discovery of a male Golden-winged 
Warbler feeding three newly-fledged juveniles near Lac Philippe 
on July 5. Breeding has been suspected for a number of years, 
but here, at last, was the first confirmed breeding record for 
the Ottawa area. 

The gap between the end of the spring migration and the first 
arrival of fall migrants was, as usual, a mere two weeks. By June 
28 the return had begun with 2 Solitary Sandpipers, 1 Least Sand¬ 
piper and 8 Lesser Yellowlegs feeding in the Green Creek lagoons. 
Numbers there increased rapidly, with 30 migrants on June 30 and 
65 on July 3. Certainly the most spectacular event in the shore- 
bird migration was the flock of 41 Stilt Sandpipers found by 
Stephen O’Donnell at Ottawa Beach on July 28, with 15 others being 
found at Richmond by Bob Gorman some hours earlier. Other inter¬ 
esting shorebird records were 10 Northern Phalaropes at Richmond on 
August 16-17; 15 Knots on July 28; single Whimbrels on July 27 and 
August 31; and an adult Baird’s Sandpiper on August 9. 
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The heron family provided more than its fair share of the 
unusual and the rare with a Cattle Egret flying out of Mud Lake 
at Britannia on June 7; a Great Egret that played extremely dif¬ 
ficult to get from August 4 until at least September 7 when it 
chose to oblige the OFNC bird walk by sitting in a tree at Shir¬ 
ley’s Bay; and up to 6 Black-crowned Night Herons in Britannia 
Woods during August. 

The migration of woodland birds had started (somewhat early) 
by July 27 with records of Tennessee, Nashville, Magnolia, Cape 
May, Yellow-rumped and Bay-breasted Warblers in Britannia Woods. 
Unfortunately, the strong beginning was followed by a comparative¬ 
ly quiet migration with few noteworthy concentrations. A Yellow- 
throated Vireo on August 7 and a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher on August 
8 were the only unusual sightings. 

The fall census was held on August 31. About 25 observers 
found a reasonable total of 173 species. Besides the Whimbrel 
mentioned above, the unusual observations included 17 Ravens, a 
Ring-necked Duck, a Great Black-backed Gull, and an unidentified 
Three-toed Woodpecker (that flew tantalizingly over Bernie Ladou- 
ceur). 

The telephone just rang - a Wheatear near Arnprior. But 
that’s a highlight for the next episode of Recent Bird Sightings. 


BIRD WATCHING AND NATURAL HISTORY TOURS IN 1981 

Leaders: Peter Fournier and Stephen O’Donnell 

Southern Florida - 10 days, January 14 to 23 

We will visit Everglades National Park, Big Cypress National 
Preserve and the Florida Keys. 

Limit of 25 participants; approximately $850. 

Coastal Plain of Texas - 2 trips - 10 days each 

February 18 to 27 and March 18 to 27 
We will visit Padre Island National Seashore, Aransas Nation¬ 
al Wildlife Refuge (the Whooping Crane overwintering site) , 

Laguna Atascosa National Wildlife Refuge and the Kingsville area 
(where some of the highest North American Christmas Bird Count 
totals have been recorded). 

Limit of 25 participants per trip; approximately $920. 

We wish to emphasize that the prices quoted above are com¬ 
plete (excluding meals) from Ottawa. Prices are only approximate 
because final bookings have not been made, but they are expected 
to go down slightly. A deposit of $50.00 per person is required 
to reserve a place, with the balance due 45 days prior to depar¬ 
ture. For more information, please contact Peter at 733-3384, 
Steve at 226-4217, or write to Peter Fournier, 1476-H Heathering- 
ton Road, Ottawa, Ontario, K1V 6SI. 
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Witch-Hazel 
in the Ottawa Area 


Stephen J. Darbyshire & H. Loney Dickson 


Witch Hazel ( Eamamelis virginiana) was known in the Ottawa- 
Carleton area from only a few "old records" (Gillett and White 
1978). The site recorded by Frere Rolland-Germain (CAN 356364) 
in 1925 at "Greene Creek" was, until recently, the most recent 
record. It is the northernmost collection of Witch Hazel in 
Ontario. Three previous records exist from nearby Quebec (Iron¬ 
side, Fletcher 1882 and Macoun 1891; and Buckingham, Macoun 
1903). 

On May 25, 1980, the authors made a trip to the woodlots at 
the mouth of Green Creek in Gloucester Township. There, a small 
but proliferating colony of Witch Hazel was found growing along 
the ridge of Champlain Sea clays which form a small peninsula 
between the Ottawa River and the west bank of Green Creek. Witch 
Hazel shrubs growing to a height of 5 metres were discovered 
scattered through the wooded area at the top of the ridge. This 
is almost certainly the site of the Rolland-Germain collection 
of 1925. 

What does Witch Hazel look like? It is a medium-sized shrub 
which can be easily recognized in any season. In the summer, the 


WITCH HAZEL, opposite page 

a . an October leafless twig with flowers in groups of several 
three-flowered clusters at the end of the branches, 

b. a summer twig showing, from left to right, the previous year f s 
fruiting capsules, flower buds, leaves, and leaf buds . The 
uppermost leaf is shown from the underside . 

c. a single flower in detail showing the stout, hairy sepals, 
elongate petals, four stout and curved stamens, and the hairy 
pistil 


Illustration by Stephen Aitken 
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woody twigs bear simple, alternate leaves with wavey edges that 
taper to an asymetrical base. Flower buds develop during the 
summer and bloom in the autumn as the leaves are falling. In 
Ontario where Witch Hazel reaches the northern limits of its 
range, flowering occurs from mid September to early November. 
Flowers are borne in groups of three, scattered along the twigs, 
with four bright—yellow, strap—like petals on each flower. The 
clumps of crumpled petals are easily seen on leafless twigs in 
the autumn woods. 

After pollination, the seeds and fruit take a full year to 
develop. The mature fruit is a woody capsule that splits ex¬ 
plosively when dry, shooting out two seeds, sometimes as far as 
several metres. The empty capsules persist on the twigs for an 
additional year, thus readily distinguishing the shrub in the 
winter. 

At the site is a relatively open forest with considerable 
light penetrating to the forest floor. Drainage of the heavy 
clay soil is poor, resulting in widely fluctuating soil water 
content. The dominant trees of the forest are Red Maple, Bur 
Oak, Balsam Fir and Basswood. Other woody species associated 
with the Witch Hazel include Trembling Aspen (mostly young 
plants). Red Oak, Eastern White Cedar, White Birch, Round-leaved 
Dogwood, Beaked Hazelnut, Canada Yew and Rafinesque T s Arrowwood. 
Soper and Heimburger (1953) state that Witch Hazel does not occur 
with Speckled Alder; however, both species grow adjacently at 
this site. Bracken fern, sedges and grasses ( Poa spp.) are the 
major dominants of the herbaceous flora. The uncommon Sweet 
Coltsfoot (Petasites palmatus ) was found growing sparsely under 
some of the Witch Hazel shrubs. Sweet Coltsfoot is a composite 
that is typical of more northern woods, and it is interesting to 
find it growing with a shrub of a southern distribution. 

The Green Creek site is the only known colony of Witch Hazel 
in Ottawa-Carleton. The new National Capital Commission eastern 
extension of the driveway has been contructed as far east as 
Green Creek, immediately south of the Witch Hazel colony. The 
habitat does not seem to be in any immediate danger, but the 
potential for disturbance is great. This colony of Witch Hazel 
is unique and should be protected from disturbance. 


Literature Cited 

Gillett, J.M. and D.J. White. 1978. Checklist of Vascular 
Plants of the Ottawa-Hull Region , Canada. National Museums of 
Canada 

Soper, J., and M.L. Heimburger. 1953. Witch-hazel . Bull. Fed. 
Ont. Nat. No. 62: 20-22 
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Lichens: 

An Unexpected Source of Dyes 

Judith Rygiel 

Samples of lichen-dyed wool are mounted on the inside hack cover . 

Lichens have long been regarded by weavers and spinners with 
some curiosity. Before the discovery of coal-tar dyes in the 
late 1800's, lichens had an economic value as a dyestuff. Crot- 
tle types of lichen dyes were commonly used in cottage industries 
in Northern Europe, especially in the Scottish Hebrides to dye 
the yarns used for the famous Harris Tweeds and Scottish Tartans. 

Two general groups of dyestuffs can be obtained from lichens 
These groups are known as "crottle" or boiling water dyes and 
"orchil" or fermentation dyes. The crottle types generally give 
the tan-brown-yellow colours, while the orchils give the reds and 
purples. 

* 

Colours from lichens can be varied. Many of the colours 
obtained can sometimes be had from other plant materials, but 
the advantage of lichens is that no mordants such as alum, chrome 
or tin or iron compounds are necessary to fix the dye to the 

textile. Wool and silk tend to be more receptive to the dyes 

than cotton or linen. One of the most difficult colours to ob¬ 
tain, purple, can be produced quite readily from orchil type 
dyes from Rock Tripes ( Umhilicaria species). Reds and purples 
were often a symbol of wealth and power, and as such these col¬ 
ours were reserved for royalty and the clergy. The fruticose 
lichen, Rocella , was used extensively in Southern Europe as a 
raw material to produce purple. 

Lichens store well if kept dry; dried lichens do not seem 
to lose any of their dye potential during storage. They also 
can be collected at any time of the year, even in winter. The 

colour of the lichen is usually not indicative of its potential 

colour because most of the chemicals producing the dyes are 
colourless in the plant. A particular species of lichen will 
produce a characteristic dye substance or set of substances, but 
quantities will vary according to the general health and growth 
rate of the specimens. These will, in turn, depend on the mois¬ 
ture availability, light and some substrate factors, as well as 
air purity. 

One of the major drawbacks in using lichens for dyes is the 
difficulty one may encounter in their identification. Coupled 
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with this problem is the lichens* extremely slow growth rates. 

It takes many years to produce a sizeable colony. For this rea¬ 
son, one should initially collect only a small quantity to es¬ 
tablish positive identification and for a dye test. Three 
articles by Dr. Irwin Brodo, Curator of Lichenology, National 
Museum of Natural Sciences, concerned with the identification of 
lichens from the Ottawa area, appeared in this publication, two 
in 1967 and one in 1972. Dr. Brodo is preparing an updated 
version entitled Lichens of the Ottawa Region which will soon 
be available from the National Museum of Natural Sciences. 

There are three principal forms of lichens. Crustose 
lichens appear as thick or thin superficial crusts, mainly on 
rocks and trees. They tend to be difficult to identify. They 
are also impractical for dyeing since they grow firmly attached 
to the substrate material which must then be removed to avoid 
the possibility of alternating the colour of the dyebath. 

Foliose lichens are lobed and leaf-like with a clearly- 
differentiated upper and lower surface. Several good dye-produc¬ 
ing foliose lichens occur in the Ottawa area. Most of these 
produce crottle types, except as noted. Lobaria pulmonaria 
or Lungwort is a relatively uncommon lichen of old, rich forests, 
usually growing on the bases of hardwood trees. It yields a 
rosy-tan dye. Parmelia caperata is a common, yellowish-green 
lichen on tree bark and sometimes on old fences. It has rounded 
lobes and bears little piles of coarse granules on the surface. 
This lichen gives a yellow shade. Parmelia sulcata is perhaps 
the most common foliose lichen in the Ottawa region, frequently 
found on the barks of elms, spruces and other trees, and even 
on rocks. It is steel-gray with squarish lobes having the ap¬ 
pearance of hammered metal, the ridges and margins often breaking 
into fine powdery granules. This species gives a dark yellow to 
rusty dye, a sample of which is shown on the inside back cover. 
Parmelia taract'bca and some closely related species are very 
common on granitic rocks in sunny locations such as on the Carp 
Ridge and in the Gatineau Hills. It contains the same substance 
as is found in Parmelia sulcata and also gives a very good dark 
rust-coloured dye, also shown on the inside back cover. Two 
species of Rock Tripe, Lasallia papulosa and Umbilicaria mammu- 
lata 9 give excellent purples upon fermentation. They are large, 
rounded, brownish lichens attached to rocks by one central point 
and are most frequently found on the vertical cliffs of granitic 
rocks, especially near lakes. 

There are also fruticose lichens which have a stalked, 
shrubby or hair-like form. Stereocaulon tomentosum , a gray, 
shrubby lichen growing on soil, gives a good yellow dye. Other 
species of Stereocaulon grow on rock but do not contain the same 
dyeing property. Letharia vulpina , commonly called Wolf Moss, 
dyes wool a brilliant yellow, but unfortunately, it is found only 
in Western Canada and United States. 
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Collecting Lichens and Testing for their Dye Potential 


Try to collect lichens on a rainy day or in the early morn¬ 
ing since they are easiest to collect when they are moist. 

Scrape them from their growing surface with a broad knife, such 
as a putty knife, or an old spoon. Collect the lichens separate¬ 
ly in paper bags (never plastic), noting their habitats and how 
they were attached. Collect only a small amount. 

Before undertaking a large project, a small test should be 
done to see if the lichen does have dye potential. To test for 
crottle or boiling water dyes, place one tablespoon of finely 
crushed lichen in a baby food jar or similar container. Fill 
the jar half full with water to which has been added one-half 
teaspoon of vinegar. Add a strand of white wool about twenty 
inches long. Heat the jar in a boiling water bath for approxi¬ 
mately one to three hours. A number of dye tests can be run 
simultaneously if the jars are labelled. If the yarn changes 
colour, then you can carry on and collect more of the same lichen. 

Some lichens will release their dyes only upon fermentation 
with an alkali such as ammonia. Historically, chamber lye (urine) 
was used. To test for presence of an orchil or fermentation dye, 
scrape the top layer of the lichen through the algal layer to ex¬ 
pose the white area known as the medulla. With a toothpick, 
place a drop of undiluted household bleach on the medulla. If 
the area turns pink or red, orchil-producing acids are present. 

General Instructions for Dye Preparation 
Crottle or Boiling Water Dyes 

Allow about one pound of dry lichen for each pound of dry 
wool for the first batch of full, strong colour. Most lichens 
can be used for successive dyebaths, producing lighter colours 
until all the dye is exhausted. Crush or chop the lichen finely. 
Lichens will swell when wet, so do not fill the dyepot too full. 

METHOD I - Simmer the lichens in a stainless steel or enamel pot 
with about three quarts of water for one to three hours. Longer 
simmering will sometimes produce stronger colours. Cool the dye- 
bath. Add wetted wool to the pot, simmer again for one to four 
hours or until the desired colour is achieved. Yarn will always 
appear darker when wet. Cool the yarn in the dyebath. Rinse 
the wool in cool water until no more colour runs out of the wool. 
Dye material may also be strained from the pot before adding the 
wetted wool. The results will be slightly lighter. 

METHOD II - CONTACT DYEING - Layer the lichens and the wetted 
wool in a stainless steel or enamel pot. Pour cold water care- 

*Remember that no collecting of any kind is allowed in Gatineau 
Park or in Stony Swamp or any other part of the Greenbelt . 
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Parmelia cumberlandia Zooks very much like Parmelia taractica 3 
below 3 and often shares the same habitat. The two species are 
used interchangeably as a source of rust-coloured dye. 



Parmelia taractica., half natural size> is a greenish-yellow 
foliose lichen which is common on acidic Precambrian rocks in 

the sun. lower photos by Irwin Brodo 
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Parmelia sulcata., a steel-gray foliose lichen which is very com¬ 
mon on trees and occasionally on rocks, gives a gold- to rust- 
coloured dye. top photos by Joyce Reddoch 



Umbilicaria mammulata., half natural size, is a light brown, 
leathery lichen which is attached to rock surfaces by a single, 
central cord. This species is common on rocky outcrops exposed 
to the sun. It gives an excellent purple dye on fermentation. 
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fully into the pot so as not to disturb the arrangement. Bring 
the pot slowly to a simmer and keep at this temperature until 
the yarn has absorbed the dye. The addition of one tablespoon 
of white vinegar seems to speed up the release of the dye. Cool 
the yarn in the dyepot. Rinse the wool thoroughly in cool water 
and shake out all excess lichen pieces that cling to the yarn. 

Hang to dry in a shady place. Contact dyeing tends to be very 
messy, but it seems to give the best results. 

Both boiling water methods will give colours in the brown 
to yellow range. 

Orchil or Fermentation Dyes 

Use approximately 1/8 to 1/2 pound of dry lichen for each 
pound of wool. Crumble the dry lichen finely and place in a 
clear, colourless jar with two parts of water to one part of 
household ammonia. The lichen will absorb the liquid readily, 
so replenish if necessary. Stir well, adding enough liquid just 
to cover the lichens. Cover the container to prevent the strong 
fumes from escaping. Keeping the bottle out of the sun, stir 
three or four times daily during the first week, then once daily 
until the solution resembles the colour of blueberry pie juice. 
This could take from two weeks to a month. Then strain the solu¬ 
tion and transfer it to a large pot, preferably enamel or stain¬ 
less steel, which, with the addition of more water, becomes the 
dyebath. Two ounces of dry lichen will dye up to a pound of dry 
wool to full colour. The solution of fermenting lichen can be 
dried and used in powder form at a future date. 

The yarn can be dyed by the cold bath method, that is, left 
in the dyebath overnight to a few days to produce magenta colours, 
or it can be heated to give more brilliant orchid colours. Other 
variations, such as adding vinegar, will produce a shift in 
colour range to rosy tans. 

These instructions are general. Further information can be 
obtained from the references listed below. Experimentation will 
give a wide variety of results. Have fun, but be conservative 
in collecting lichens. You may get hooked and soon sport a 
beautiful hat of lichen dyed wools. 

Useful References 

Brodo, I.M. 1967. Lichens of the Ottawa Area. I. (the foliose 
species). Trail & Landscape 1(2) : 40-45 

Brodo, I.M. 1967. Lichens of the Ottawa Area. II. The fruticose 
Species. Trail & Landscape 1(5): 114-115, 118-121 

Brodo, I.M. 1972. Lichens of the Ottawa Area. III. The Crustose 
Species. Trail & Landscape 6(1): 15-26 

Hale, M.E. 1979. How to Know the Lichens^ second edition. W.C. 

Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
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Bennett, J. 1979. Lichens: the First Mercy of the Earth. Har- 
rowsmith #21, Vol. IV 

Bolton, E. 1972. Lichens for Vegetable Dyeing . Robin & Russ 
Handweavers, McMinnville, Oregon 

Casselman, K.L. 1980. Craft of the Dyer: Colour from Plants 
and Lichens of the Northeast . University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto 

Casselman, K.L. 1978. Winter Dyeing with Umbilicate Lichens. 
Shuttle, Spindle and Dyepot IX Vol. 2 

Casselman, K.L. 1979. The Primeval Dyepot. Harrowsmith #21, 

Vol. IV 

Gerber, F. 1969. Dyeing with Lichens 3 They Yield Choice Colors. 
Handweaver and Craftsman 20(2) 

McGrath, J. 1977. Dyes from Lichens and Plants. Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Ltd., Toronto 

Yacopino, P. 1973. A Practical Approach to the Use of Lichens. 
Natural Plant Dyeing 29(2), Brooklyn Botanic Gardens, Brooklyn, 
New York 
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The author is an Ottawa area Master Weaver and spinner with a 
keen interest in dyeing yams for her weaving projects. If you 
have any questions on where to find lichens or on some of the 
fine points of dyeing, she may be reached at 825-4155. 
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Ottawa 

Christmas Bird Count 


Val Bernard Ladouceur 

My job, as a compiler of the Ottawa Christmas Bird Count for 
the last two years, has involved spending many hours on the tele¬ 
phone. Initially, I have to find out who is available to help. 
"Would you be interested in participating in this year ? s Christ¬ 
mas Bird Count?" is generally my opening question. If the res¬ 
ponse is positive, I have to tell them that there is a two 
dollar fee involved. 

I suppose many people at that instant begin to ponder the 
logic of paying two dollars for the privilege of putting in the 
equivalent of more than a day ? s work, frequently in less than 
ideal weather (sometimes in obscene weather), while burning up 
a seemingly small fortune’s worth of gasoline. The reason for 
the fee is to cover the cost of publishing the results of the 
Christmas Bird Count (CBC) in American Birds. Generally I don’t 
spend any more time on it than that, but having been presented 
with the opportunity here, I shall point out what the CBC has to 
offer you. 

First, you will be participating in an event which dates 
back to 1900. Around the turn of the century, it was a tradition 
among hunters to go out on Christmas Day and shoot at anything 
that moved. Fortunately, a group of twenty-seven observers start¬ 
ed a new tradition which was to go out on that day and count 
every bird encountered. The results were published by Dr. Frank 
Chapman in the magazine Bird Lore. 

In 1978, there were 31,140 participants in 1,269 counts 
ranging from Alaska to Venezuela and Trinidad. Of course, the 
vast majority of counts are in the United States and Canada. 

Each count is held within the bounds of a circle of seven and 
one half miles radius, sometime between the end of the second 
week in December and January 1. 

It is not hard to see that the CBC, with counts all over the 
continent, many having quite intensive coverage, is an incredible 
source of raw data - still largely untapped. However, many 
studies have been done using the data, for example, the correla¬ 
tion of bird species diversity with such factors as latitude, 
longitude, temperature, and hours spent in the field. Two years 
ago, a study was started on the genus Aythya (Redhead, Canvas- 
back, Ring-necked Duck, Greater and Lesser Scaup). And, of 
course, if the population of any species were to change suddenly. 
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Ottawa Christmas Bird Count Area 


The Ottawa Count Avea is a circle of 7 1/2 miles radius centred 
on the Parliament Buildings. Beyond the urban and suburban areas 
(shaded on the map) is open country with small woodlots south of 
the Ottawa River and along its northern shore, and deciduous- 
coniferous woodlands across the north. 

The circle is divided into seven subareas, each with its 
own leader. The subareas are Aylmer, Aylmer East (Lucerne), 

Bull, Gatineau, Gloucester, Ottawa and Nepean (Britannia). Each 
leader has a number of parties working under him, and he (they 
are all he r s at the moment) assigns each party to its section. 
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the change would be noticed easily. Therefore, by participating 
in the CBC, you are contributing to science. 

If statistics is your game, then I should point out that 
baseball has nothing on birding. What else would be expected of 
a count? Here is a list of the items you will be required to 
keep track of: the number of hours owling before sunrise, and, 
during daylight hours, the number of hours walking and driving; 
the number of miles walking and driving; the number of people 
in your party; the number of bird species observed; and the 
number of individuals of each species observed. 

In 1978, the high count was Atlantic Area (Panama) Canal 
Zone with 354 species. In North America, Freeport, Texas, had 
the high count with 216 species. Oakland, California had the 
most participants, with 165 field observers and 37 feeder 
watchers giving a total of 202 participants. 

Last year, the Ottawa CBC effort produced 77 species. This 
is just three shy of the record set in 1973 of 80. There was a 
record 119 participants last year, up from 100 the previous two 
years. Although we cannot compete with Vancouver, Victoria or 
Long Point as far as species diversity is concerned, the Ottawa 
CBC is well on its way to becoming the count in Canada with the 
most participants. In fact, the ever-increasing number of ob¬ 
servers on the count last year made it necessary for us to have 
three compilers, Dan Brunton, Steve 0 f Donnell and I. 

The Ottawa CBC has been held since 1919 when there were just 
three observers on the count and just five species were observed: 
Ruffed Grouse, Black-capped Chickadee, Pine Grosbeak, Common 
Redpoll and Pine Siskin*. European Starling did not appear until 
1924; House Sparrow appeared first in 1927 and Rock Dove in 1932. 
Perhaps they simply didn f t consider them as wild birds up to 
that point. Northern Cardinal appeared first in 1945 but was not 
recorded again until 1959. There are many other interesting re¬ 
cords: two Spruce Grouse in 1942 and a Thick-billed Murre in 1952, 

for example. 

Is getting Ring-necked Pheasant or Gray Partridge your res¬ 
ponsibility on count day? In 1944, there were 56 Ring-necked 
Pheasants recorded, and, in 1968, there were 498 Gray Partridges! 
Ruffed Grouse wasn’t a problem last year with a record total of 93. 

Ottawa’s all-time species total is now at 127, with six new 
species being added last year, an incredible number to be added 
after sixty-one years, but weather was the reason behind it. 

The Ottawa CBC will frequently bring in North American highs for 
such species as Northern Goshawk, Black-backed and , more often, 

“IT Read about the early days of the Ottawa Christmas Bird Count 
in George McGee 1 s article 3 Notes on the Christmas Bird Count., 
in Trail & Landscape 12(5): 142-145 (1978). 
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Northern Three-toed Woodpeckers, Black-capped Chickadee, Hairy 
Woodpecker and Northern Shrike, plus, perhaps, whatever finch 
happens to be invading our territory. 

There is still more to the CBC than science, numbers and 
government. Are you competitive? All forms of conflict are 
possible: 

Man vs Man: Of course, each area leader would like to see his 
team come in with the most species. This really adds a lot of 
spice to the count. Let me hasten to add that we are, however, 
much more concerned with accurate observations than with whether 
our area wins. Some observations come under pretty severe 
scrutiny. 

Man vs Nature: It is just you and the bird. 

Man vs Himself: Sometimes it takes a lot of will power to get 
out of your warm bed on a cold, early Sunday morning, especially 
when your Saturday night ended only two or three hours before. 

Man vs the Supernatural: I feel this section is often a more 
appropriate description of our climate than Man vs Nature. 
Therefore, character development is a fringe benefit of the CBC. 

The count is also a social event. There is the opportunity^ 
of spending the day with someone whose company you enjoy or the 
chance of getting to know someone new to you. There is the lunch 
time meeting in each of the seven areas where you discuss your 
findings and plan a strategy for the afternoon. Finally, there 
is the big meeting at the end of the day when all are welcome to 
witness the tally of the entire count. Each species regularly 
found in Ottawa at that time of year is read out, and each group 
leader gives his area f s total for that species. After this tally 
has been completed, each leader reads out the list of his area’s 
more interesting species. Then anyone who wishes has the oppor¬ 
tunity of questioning another person about his/her findings. This 
OFNC version of a "kangaroo court" can be quite entertaining when 
done in fun. 

Maybe statistics bore you, you find competition repugnant, 
and you are the ultimate introvert. The fact remains that if you 
are a scientist, birder, bird watcher, nature lover, or strictly 
a lister, you likely have some aesthetic appreciation of birds 
and would enjoy the day’s outing. If you are interested in par¬ 
ticipating this year, simply give me or another birder a call. 

I would also be interested in any interesting observations 
at feeders during the count day, or before if possible. (Feeder 
watchers aren’t required to pay the fee.) The date of this 
year’s count will be Sunday, December 14, if we are allowed 
to hold it that early. If not, the count will be on December 21. 
You can reach me at 729-9471. 
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OTTAWA CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 
SPECIES LIST IN ORDER OF OCCURRENCE 


Ruffed Grouse 

1919 

Winter Wren 

1950 

Black-capped Chickadee 

" 

Red Crossbill 

I! 

Pine Grosbeak 


Great Blue Heron 

1952 

Common Redpoll 

" 

Ring-necked Duck 

" 

Pine Siskin 

" 

Greater Scaup 

M 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

1920 

Thick-billed Murre 

" 

Brown Creeper 

" 

Mourning Dove 

it 

Purple Finch 

" 

Hoary Redpoll 

ii 

Tree Swallow 

" 

Bufflehead 

1953 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

1921 

Snowy Owl 

1954 

Hairy Woodpecker 

" 

Water Pipit 

" 

Downy Woodpecker 

it 

Oldsquaw 

1956 

Gray Jay 

" 

Rough-legged Hawk 

M 

Blue Jay 

" 

Iceland Gull 

" 

Common Crow 

" 

Canada Goose 

1957 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

ii 

Great Black-backed Gull 

" 

American Robin 

" 

Ring-billed Gull 

•• 

Northern Shrike 

" 

Short-eared Owl 

" 

Snow Bunting 

M 

Common Flicker 

1958 

Hawk Owl 

1922 

Barrow's Goldeneye 

1960 

White-throated Sparrow 

" 

Cooper's Hawk 

" 

Herring Gull 

1923 

Red-tailed Hawk 


Screech Owl 

" 

Hermit Thrush 

" 

Evening Grosbeak 

" 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

” 

American Grosbeak 

" 

Common Loon 

1962 

Common Goldeneye 

1924 

Loggerhead Shrike 

" 

Northern Goshawk 

" 

Rusty Blackbird 

1964 

European Starling 

it 

Belted Kingfisher 

" 

Song Sparrow 

" 

Northern Mockingbird 

" 

Common Merganser 

1926 

Field Sparrow 

1965 

Pileated Woodpecker 

it 

Savannah Sparrow 

1966 

Black-backed Three-toed 


Yellow-rumped Warbler 

1967 

Woodpecker 

1927 

Pied-billed Grebe 

1968 

Boreal Chickadee 

" 

Canvasback 

" 

House Sparrow 

" 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

" 

White-winged Crossbill 

" 

Swamp Sparrow 

" 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

" 

Brown Thrasher 

it 

Red-winged Blackbird 

1928 

American Coot 

1969 

Great Horned Owl 

1929 

Chipping Sparrow 

" 

Bohemian Waxwing 

1930 

Rufous-sided Towhee 

" 

Common Grackle 

" 

Lesser Scaup 

it 

Mallard 

1931 

Red-throated Loon 

1970 

Merlin 

ii 

White-winged Scoter 

" 

Eastern Meadowlark 

" 

Common Snipe 

M 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

1932 

Harlequin Duck 

1971 

Rock Dove 

" 

Wood Duck 

it 

Cedar Waxwing 

" 

Northern Raven 

" 

Dark-eyed Junco 

" 

Saw-whet Owl 

ii 

Barred Owl 

1933 

Carolina Wren 

" 

Hooded Merganser 

1937 

Bald Eagle 

1972 

Lapland Longspur 

•t 

Gyrfalcon 

ii 

American Kestrel 

1940 

Peregrine Falcon 

" 

Black Duck 

1941 

Horned Grebe 

1973 

Northern Three-toed 


Thayer's Gull 

" 

Woodpecker 

" 

Long-eared Owl 

" 

Glaucous Gull 

1943 

Boreal Owl 

M 

Spruce Grouse 

1944 

Pintail 

1975 

Northern Cardinal 

1945 

Northern Oriole 

1978 

Red-breasted Merganser 

1948 

Green-winged Teal 

1979 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

M 

Lesser Black-backed Gull 

•• 

Gray Partridge 

" 

Red-bellied Woodpecker 

ii 

Horned Lark 

ii 

Tufted Titmouse 

ii 

White-crowned Sparrow 

" 

Varied Thrush 

ii 

Red-necked Grebe 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

1949 

Common Yellowthroat 

it 








Rockcliffe Airbase Woods 


H. Loney Dickson 

Rockcliffe Airbase Woods is located, as you may have guess¬ 
ed, at Canadian Forces Base Ottawa, east of Rockcliffe Park 
Village, between the airstrip, on the west, and Blair Road, on 
the east, along the Ottawa River. 

Stephen and I identified two major environments here, open 
fields and woodlands. We were able to break the wooded areas 
into fifteen different Vegetation Units and the field areas into 
five Vegetation Units. 

We found that all but one of the woodland Vegetation Units 
were on clay soils. These Units have been undisturbed for a 
number of years. They are thus excellent examples of the rich 
shoreline woods once typical of the Ontario side of the Ottawa 
River but which are rare today due to increased development needs 
in the Ottawa area. 

The wooded parts of the northern half of the Rockcliffe Air¬ 
base Woods are extremely interesting due to the presence of deep, 
steep-banked gullies which have been formed by a series of small, 
intermittent streams. This section provides some excellent hik¬ 
ing. The land south of the gullies is flat and wooded, but not 
always with a forest type typical of the Ottawa area, as you will 
see shortly. 

The differences in terrain and drainage of the wooded areas 
account for the obvious differences in basic forest types between 
the northern and southern halves. In the north, the wooded gully 
areas are generally dominated by Black Ash, with Basswood, Red 
Maple, Elms, Ironwood and Canada Yew also occurring. In the 
southern half, where the ground is more level and better drained, 
Trembling As pen-dominated woodlands, and mature Maple and Hickory 
woodlands occur. 

It is in this southern section that we found a fantastic 
forest community of Black Maple and Bitternut Hickory (Vegetation 
Unit 2-2). This forest type is at its northern limit here and 
is, therefore, significant in the Ottawa District. As if this 
wasn f t enough, we then discovered a mature Shagbark Hickory. 

This tree species is rare in the Ottawa District and, in fact, 


*This is the second article based on the inventories carried out 
for the National Capital Commission in 1979 (Dickson and Darby- 
shire 1979). 
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is known from only two other localities in the District, at Cas- 
selman, Ontario, and at Aylmer (Deschenes), Quebec (Gillett and 
White 1978). 

We found a number of other significant plant species in the 
wooded parts of Rockcliffe Airbase Woods, among them Gray’s 
Sedge and Moonseed. (On page 176 is a complete list of the sig¬ 
nificant plant species which we observed.) 

At the southern limit of the Woods is a small, treed, north¬ 
facing cliff with an associated talus slope. In the more moist 
sections of this cliff, a colony of Red-backed Salamander 

( Plethodon oineveus oinereus) is thriving. 

The open fields provide a contrast to the clay-based woods 
because they have sandy soil. The sand came here in the 1960 f s 
when the fields were used as a storage depot for a sand mining 
operation in the Ottawa River off the foot of Blair Road. The 


Vegetation Units of Rockcliffe Airbase Woods 



2- Woodlands 
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field borders are excellent for spring bird watching, while the 
fields themselves support Garter Snakes and Milk Snakes. The 
snakes are quite common in Vegetation Units 1-4 and 1-5 and can 
easily be found by looking under boards and logs. 

Of course, if you just want to hike in the woods or pick 
strawberries, this area offers you many opportunities. Excellent 
trails run throughout the fields and wooded areas. On one late 
summer day Stephen and I counted at least a dozen people picking 
strawberries here. 

It is also satisfying to be able to add that in mid- 
September the Planning Committee of the Regional Municipality of 
Ottawa Carleton approved Rockcliffe Airbase Woods as a Natural 
Environment Area in Amendment 20 to the Regional Official Plan. 
Hopefully, by the time you are reading this issue of T & L, this 
area and others along the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers will have 
been approved by Regional Council, thus finalizing their recog¬ 
nition as significant natural areas in the Regional Official 
Plan. 



The Black Maple-Bittemut Hickory forest community in Rockcliffe 
Airbase Woods is of particular significance because this forest 
community is at its northern limit in the Ottawa area. 

Black Maple is most easily distinguished from Sugar Maple 
by its leaves, shewn above, which look wilted because the edges 
hang down. The leaves feel soft and flannelly because their 
under surfaces are covered with dense brown hairs . The leaf 
stalks are also hairy. By contrast, the leaves of Sugar Maple 
are smooth to the touch and have a whitish cast beneath. 

photos by Joyce Reddoch 
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SIGNIFICANT VASCULAR PLANT SPECIES OF ROCKCLIFFE AIRBASE WOODS* 


Common Name Scientific Name 


sO Maidenhair Fern 
u Canada Yew 
s Bottle-brush 
s Brownish Sedge 
s Hoary Sedge 
s Depressed Sedge 
s Gray’s Sedge 
u Fox Sedge 
u Carrion-flower 
u Cottonwood 
r Shagbark Hickory 
uO Blue-beech 
S Willow-leaved Dock 
s Northern Crowfoot 
uO Moonseed 
iu Garlic Mustard 
s Cut-leaved Toothwort 
is Northern Red Currant 
u Wood Strawberry 
u White Avens 
s American Mountain Ash 
'is Common Flax 
s Black Maple 
u Spikenard 
. u Brooklime 
s Cleavers 
u Small Bedstraw 
u Wild Honeysuckle 
s Smoothish Hawkweed 


Adiantvm pe datum 

Taxus canadensis 

Elymus hystrix 

Carex brunnescens 

C. canescens 

C . deflexa 

C. grayii 

C. vulpinoides 

Smilax herbacea 

Populus deltoides 

Carya ovata 

Carpinus caroliniana 

Rumex meccicanus 

Ranunculus septentvionalis 

Menispermum canadense 

Alliavia officionalis 

Ventaria laciniata 

Ribes rubrum 

Fragaria vesca 

Geum canadense 

Sorbus americana 

Linum usitatissimum 

Acer nigrum 

Aralia racemosa 

Veronica americana 

Galium aparine 

G. trifidum 

Lonicera dioica 

Eieracium floribundum 


r rare s sparse u uncommon -0 in Ontario i- introduced 

* Nomenclature and status in the Ottawa District follow Gillett 
and White 1978. 
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Rockcliffe Airbase Woods - a view of Vegetation Unit 2-2 


The contents of this article do not necessarily reflect the poli¬ 
cies of the Rational Capital Commission. 


CORRECTION: In the article Stillwater Creek in the last issue 

of Trail & Landscape , two species. Perfoliate Pondweed ( Potamoge- 
ton perfoliatus) and Gray Sedge (Carex grisea) , should have been 
shown as being rare in Ontario (Argus and White 1977). 
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Weekend Outing at The Haven 


Fine weather was only one aspect of the outing at The Haven 
which made the weekend a success. Claire Blais, a naturalist 
with the National Capital Commission which manages The Haven, 
made everyone very welcome. Soon after arriving on Saturday 
morning, she organized a Predator-Prey Game, which provided fun 
and exercise while acquainting participants with just what it 
would be like to be the hunted or the hunter. In the afternoon 
the group headed for a bog through woods rich with mushrooms. 
After sunset, city dwellers had the rare experience of viewing 
stars against a clear, dark sky. 

Among the birds observed on the early Sunday morning bird 
walk were several families of Golden-crowned Kinglets with young 
birds, evidence that this species was breeding here. Much of 
Sunday was devoted to swimming, canoeing and looking around. By 
the time they left on Sunday afternoon, the participants express¬ 
ed great enthusiasm for the outing and would like to return, 
perhaps at a different season. Everyone appreciated the efforts 
of Roger Taylor, who organized the weekend, and Claire Blais, 

-who looked after them so well. 



Planning menus, buying food and preparing it were co-operative 
efforts. Here, Sunday lunch is being enjoyed by (clockwise 
around the table from centre front) Marcella Winship, Reg Whiten, 
Vi Humphreys, Sharon Smith, Aileen Mason, David Watson, Joyce 
Taylor, Linda Taylor, Mary Breig, Dorice Joyce and Frank White. 
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Joyce, Linda and George Taylor spent some time looking for frogs 
as their part in exploring the aquatic environment of the lake. 



At the shore of Lac Lapeche, aquatics and canoeing caught people r s 
attention. Eelga Whintall, Nigel White and Frank White are dis¬ 
embarking from the canoe to join (left to right) Norma Johnston, 
David Winship, Roger Taylor, Fat Osier, Sharon Smith and Joyce 
Taylor. photos by Fran Goodspeed 
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OFNC Annual Picnic 


Gerry Howe 

This year’s picnic was held in the very pleasant country 
near Douglas at the Bonnechere Caves. Sixty-seven members 
travelled in two buses and were joined by five others who arrived 
by car. 

The day was greatly enriched by a tour of the caves. We 
were divided into three groups led bv Tom Woodward and two of 
his very competent guides. While the caves are only.10,000 years 
old, the fossils located in the bedrock date back 450 million 
years. Tom stated that many university professors of Palaeon¬ 
tology and their students come from far and wide in Canada and 
the United States to view the cave and its fossils. 

We then gathered for lunch at the picnic tables on the 
grounds. Our meal was enhanced by some delicious cheese and new 
apples. 



Tom Woodward , right 3 told us how> as a sipelunker from Britain in 
the 1950 r Sj he had found the Bonnechere Caves by following a sink 
hole . Before going into the cave^ he discussed the collection 
of fossils which had been collected on the property . 

photo by Betty Marwood 
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Janette Dean, Loney Dickson and Stephen Darbyshire were our 
leaders after lunch. Loney and Steve led the flora and fauna 
group and came up with Rock Spikemoss, Walking Fern, Bulblet Fern, 
and some interesting grasses. Janette supplied her group with 
"pick hammers" to search for more fossils. There’s something 
about handling a pick hammer that really brings out the prospec¬ 
tor in everyone, young and old. It was amazing the number of 
specimens that were collected. 

Bob Bracken kept a sharp eye on the sky, and we had a good 
look at an Osprey. We also saw a Broad-winged Hawk and a Red¬ 
tailed Hawk circling overhead on updrafts. 

Our leaders had a good back-up team in other members there, 
including Anne Hanes, Sheila Thompson, Bob Bracken and Roger 
Taylor. 

The weather was kind to us; we didn’t have any rain until 
we began our return trip to Ottawa. 

It was a good outing - we really enjoyed ourselves. It 
was good to see so many members out, and especially the new ones. 



Janette Dean (centre 3 kneeling) led the search for fossils in the 
Middle Ordovician limestone. The group collected gastropods in¬ 
cluding Maclurites, coiled cephalopods 3 single and compound cor¬ 
als j brachiopodsj bryozoa pieces and crinoid stem pieces. 

photo by Fran Goodspeed 
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COMING EVENTS continued from the following gage 


Monday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

8 Dec. THE WAY OF THE MUSK-OX 

Speaker: David Gray 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Musk-ox behaviour will be illustrated with a 16 mm 
colour film taken over the past ten years on Bathurst 
and Ellesmere Islands. 


Friday WINTER BIRD SONGS 

12 Dec. Leader: Steve O’Donnell (226-4217) 

Meet: Activity Room #3 at the National Museum of 

Natural Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 7:30 p.m. 

Records and tapes of bird songs will be compared and 
used to analyze difficult songs. Please bring paper 
and a pencil. 
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arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Frank Bell (521-8046), Chairman 


Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive 
earlier; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride, don r t 
hesitate to ask the leader. 


Saturday THIRD ANNUAL JOINT OUTING WITH OTTAWA RIDEAU TRAIL 
1 Nov. CLUB 

Meet: West End Shopper’s City, 

Baseline Road and Woodroffe Avenue near 
Woodroffe Avenue exit 
Time: 9:30 a.m. 

This is a hike into the Rideau Trail Club property in 
the Marlborough Forest to the log cabin built by club 
members and where several bird feeders are maintained, 
approximately 9 km round trip. Bring a lunch. For 
those who wish to cook their food there is an outdoor 
barbeque and an indoor wood stove. 

For information, call Dorice Joyce (829-9130) or 
Eileen Evans (741-0789). 


Thursday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
6 Nov. THE YUKON 

Speaker: Don Lafontaine 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Don will give an illustrated talk on his entomological 
expedition to the Yukon this past summer. His presen¬ 
tation will feature slides of insects, birds, plants, 
mammals and other aspects of the natural world of this 
little known part of Canada. _ 


Saturday WORKSHOP ON BUILDING YOUR OWN BIRD FEEDER 
15 Nov. Leader: Jim Wickware 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 

Time: 1:00 p.m. 



or 

Meet: first house on the left (located well back from 

the road) past St. Mary’s Anglican Church on 
Regional Road 21 
Time: 1:30 p.m. 

Bring a hammer, and, if possible, scraps of wood of 
the appropriate size for your feeder. 

continued on preceeding page 
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Lichens: An Unexpected Source of Dyes 

Dyes used on the yarn swatches on the card above came from the 

following sources: 

Mauve: from Umbilicaria muhlenbergii , fermented in ammonia for 
nine months, dyed by the cold bath method for three days 

Rust: from Parmelia taractica , boiling water type, dyed by the 

contact method plus vinegar 

Gold: from Parmelia sulcata , boiling water type, dyed by the 

contact method plus vinegar 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the January-February issue must 
be in the Editor 1 s hands before November 8. 
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